"I am very sick, Margot," he said, "very sick."

"Paxire Potion," she said, " mon pauire Ponpon, il est
tellement malade"

"I can't go on like this, I have to cancel/3 he moaned.
"Call Certosa, tell him I want to cancel, let some assistant
take care of their damned opera/*

" No, no, you can't cancel, Ponpon," she said. " You can't
make yourself the laughing stock of the theatre. Come, let
me massage you, here, that's better, isn't it?" She knelt
down, rubbed him with a warm towel, washed his face, took
off his shoes, undressed him like a baby. She brought a big
bottle of eau-de-cologne and began to massage his body, a
young, firm, well-trained body, but bluish and clammy now
like that of a man just saved from drowning. Step by
step, she got him ready for the performance. "I am a brave
man, Margot," he muttered. "I am a very brave man."

"Yes, Ponpon, yes, you are brave," she said.

She had been his nurse during some illness and she knew
what he needed. To balance one stimulant, one medicine,
against the other and keep his nervous system just at the
right pitch for his task, was a complicated and exacting
ritual. Bromides to calm him do^n, Benzedrin to clear his
memory, Adrenalin against his low blood pressure, Thyroid
to counteract a deficiency of his glands, hormones to preserve
his vigour and aggressive power. She knew how to treat
him, knew when to console him like a crying baby, when to
shout at him: she would have beaten him if she had found
it necessary. Pierre Colin had been married several times
before,he had had innumerable romances, <^a/r^,infatuations.
But Margot was the first woman fit for him. Margot, so dull,
so phlegmatic, so homely, so unselfish, so entirely without
vanity that she was almost non-existent; she was the first
woman whose company he could endure.

She left the room untidy to be in her place when Pierre
began the overture. He needed her close to him until the